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Modern descriptions of Tibetan border regions often construct a 
simple binary opposition between the Chinese state and Tibetan 
institutions. Those supporting Beijing's version of history usually 
sketch a description of the steady and ineluctable expansion of Chinese 
civilization and sovereignty. Others, critical of Chinese governmental 
policies in the region, use the same opposition to contrast the modern 
reality with a romantic vision of a past in which Tibetans lived in 
harmony with nature. 

Jack Patrick Hayes has taken a closer look at the history of the 
Songpan region, and his analysis reveals something entirely different 
from either of these over-simplistic visions. Relying on provincial 
archives, local histories, journals written by both Chinese and foreign 
travelers, technical studies by geographers and scientists, and his own 
interviews with local state actors, Hayes undertakes "a kind of 
Geertzian thick description" (xviii) to "analyze the array of local, 
national, individual, and collective interests that shaped the struggle 
for control of the land and its resources" (xix). 

The book details local history, traditions, and practices 
covering the greater Songpan region from the late imperial era until 
the close of the twentieth century, providing a sweeping historical 
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analysis of the interactions between local people and the state, between 
markets and governments, and between human beings and landscapes, 
during atime of intense social, political, and economic transformation. 
The reader can follow the transformation of Songpan from a pastoral 
region where the state had limited presence under the Qing (1644- 
1912), through the appearance of a new economic regime based on 
opium under the warlords, to the forced inscription of a new 
centralized socialist authority structure that replaced the previous 
pastoral and opium regimes with a state-controlled forestry regime, 
and finally into the modern era as the state attempted to deal 
simultaneously with local poverty and environmental degradation. 
Throughout the book, Hayes strives to place the Songpan 
region in the "middle-ground," considering it not as a frontier on the 
edge of an unstoppable, expansionist Chinese state, but rather as an 
internal borderland, where the "friction" created by vast distances, 
high elevations, and complex topography resisted Chinese control and 
assimilation. Hayes places local economies, local ethnic identity, and 
the local landscape at the center of the analysis of how shifting social 
and political regimes transformed people and landscapes. He thus 
attempts to disaggregate Songpan from its political surroundings of 
Chinese Sichuan Province, and from its larger Tibetan cultural context, 
highlighting Songpan as a world of its own. This reveals a nuanced 
vision of multi-layered histories, cultures, and economies resulting 
from competing political, social, economic, and environmental forces: 


It is an environmental history as much as it is a social and political one, 
one that examines the interaction of people and landscapes, conditioned 
by local natural environments, and the way the mutual interaction of social 
and political changes in turn altered the environment (xix). 


Thus, focusing on the region as a Tibetan-dominated Sino-Tibetan 
borderland, Hayes tries to bring into relief the role of local Tibetans 
and other ethnic groups in shaping economic, political, and 
environmental landscapes. This sets the stage for a_ better 
understanding of the massive transformations of relationships among 
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people and between people and the environment that resulted from the 
state-building enterprise of the new socialist regime after 1949. 
Contradictions arise between the theories behind state policies and the 
practical realities of communities and _ landscapes. Radical 
transformation and contradictions continue after Mao's death in 1976, 
with the unfolding of economic reforms and new policies that 
emphasize environmental protection. In examining how the isolation 
of the region was finally overcome, ultimately by new infrastructure 
and new economic regimes, Hayes seeks to explain how a multi-ethnic 
and nearly stateless region came to be incorporated into modern China. 

Hayes states the multiple purposes of the book in the 
introduction and also spells out the issues, contexts, and perceptions 
from which the study originated. He credits Melvyn Goldstein for 
debunking the notion of "Tibet" as a holistic entity by illuminating 
Tibetan diversity. He notes inspiration from Robert Marks, who first 
focused on the roles that local people played in environmental 
transformation in western China. He also draws on Dee Mack 
William's work on the interaction of Han and Mongol people with the 
Inner Mongolian landscape, and _ their perceptions and 
misrepresentations of each other. The influence of Richard White's 
concepts of borderlands and "middle ground" was clearly very 
important to the conception of the entire book. Geoffrey Samuel's 
characterization of many Tibetan populations in the Qing Dynasty 
period as "stateless societies," and James Scott's descriptions of the 
highlands of "Zomia" as upland regions where the "friction" of 
geography have inscribed variety on society are also acknowledged as 
influences. 

Hayes extensively utilizes Joseph Echerick and Mary Rankin's 
idea of local elites and their "patterns of dominance," and also refers 
to Roberto Unger's "society-making." For the period after the 
establishment of New China, Hayes has based his approach loosely on 
Arun Agrawal's concept of "environmentality" and James Scott's ideas 
about local resistance to "high modernism." In examining historical 
environmental shifts, Hayes refers to the influence of Richard White's 
study of the northwest United States and Mark Elvin's sweeping 
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overview of China. He also notes inspiration from the work of William 
Cronon and Toni Huber. 

Chapter One, "People, Environments and Histories," provides 
a description of the background of the Songpan region up through the 
Qing Dynasty. Established in the Tang Dynasty (618-907) as a remote 
garrison post on the eastern border of the Tibetan Plateau, by the Qing 
Dynasty, the town of Songpan included a Chinese government 
administrative center and a Chinese military headquarters. It was 
ostensibly the political center of a vast region of complex geography 
generally higher than 3,000 meters above sea level. Throughout the 
imperial period, as is the case now, the majority of people in the region 
surrounding the town of Songpan were culturally Tibetan, as were 
their political and religious institutions, which maintained 
considerable autonomy from the Chinese center. 

Rather than being a stable political entity with clear borders, 
Hayes considers the Songpan region as an ecological zone with fluid 
political boundaries. It was a changeable borderland with a diversity 
of ecosystems and cultures, where Han, Tibetan, Hui, and Qiang 
people lived and interacted with one another and with outsiders from 
many regions. In the 1890s, it was variously considered to be part of 
the rGyal Rong Tibetan states, the Hor States, or the Kham or Amdo 
Tibetan regions, and it was also claimed by the Qing governor-general 
of Sichuan. In the early 1950s it was partitioned between the Tibetan 
Sharkhog region, Kokonor, Amdo, Xikang, and Republican (Warlord) 
District 16. In the 1960s after the development of New China, it was 
included in the Southwest Region, the 124 Military Region, and 
Sichuan Province. Throughout, however, the region was characterized 
more by its environmental and ethnic diversity, and by its isolation. 

Hayes concludes that it was never part of a unitary Tibet, or 
even a unitary Tibetan cultural regime, nor, despite claims by 
provincial officials, was it under the direct control of the Chinese state. 
Travel was slow, treacherous, and expensive, and the terrain, climate, 
and great distances limited the reach of the state and what it could do. 
Yet even as early as the Tang Dynasty, trade in tea, horses, and other 
goods connected the region to the lowlands beyond the mountains. 
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While the region was isolated politically, this trade connected Songpan 
with the outside world and exposed its minority cultures to outside 
influences. Hayes emphasizes that there were other minorities besides 
Tibetans and other religions besides Buddhism in Songpan, and that 
many Tibetans worked together with Han and other minorities for 
mutual benefit; Tibetan merchants were eager to trade with outsiders 
and Tibetan headmen were happy to have their authority bolstered by 
gaining the recognition of the Qing Dynasty as tu-si. 

Consequently, Songpan was not all that isolated during the 
imperial era, nor were Songpan's wildernesses a refuge of pristine 
nature, untrammeled by the hand of man. Hayes demolishes the myth 
that Tibetans traditionally lived in gentle harmony with their 
environment and had little or no impact on the landscape. He compiles 
convincing evidence that Tibetan herding and use of fire to clear land 
had major impacts on the distribution of forests and grasslands in this 
region during the Qing period and after. Land clearance by fire, in 
particular, was so pervasive that the nearly universal pattern of 
deforested south-facing slopes was assumed to be a natural pattern by 
early explorers and later environmentalists, who did not realize that it 
was actually the result of deliberate human modification of the 
environment. The burned-over forests were not left barren, but were 
used for herding cattle, which could efficiently convert grass and forbs 
into meat, milk products, wool, and hides. Hence the agro-pastoral 
landscape that early explorers described was deliberately created by 
local people. This system lasted through the end of the Republican era 
(1912-1949) and into the beginning of New China. Despite a long 
continuity of natural resource management systems, however, social 
and political management of the region began to shift in the 
Republican era. 

Chapter Two, "Pastoral Pursuits, Mining and Poppies: 
Resources, Authority, and Resistance under Local and Warlord 
Regimes," details the changes that occurred after the fall of the Qing 
Dynasty in 1911, particularly with regard to the transition from a 
pastoral economy during the Republican era. Chinese forestry and 
mining concerns first extended their interest into the region in the 
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1910s and 1920s. This was followed by even more profound change in 
the 1930s and 1940s, as new economic forces created what Hayes calls 
an "opium regime" in Songpan. Cultivation of crops had always been 
centered in the more accessible river valleys, which also provided 
farmers with ready access to markets. Unfortunately for those living in 
these more accessible areas, economic access also meant political 
access, which in turn meant vulnerability to coercive taxation by local 
elites and warlords. 

Hayes proposes that the rapid adoption of poppies as the crop 
of choice was a response to ballooning taxation during the warlord 
period and a tax structure that stifled other entrepreneurial pursuits. 
With the new crop came a new reality of criminal networks, oppressive 
taxation, and environmental degradation. Yet despite these shifts, 
local elites, many of them Tibetan, continued to dominate the 
landscape. In fact, Hayes suggests, they enabled the development of 
the opium regime, which was controlled by local Tibetan, Han, and Hui 
elites in collusion with regional criminal groups. As violent and 
oppressive as the opium regime was, it was poppy cultivation that 
became the primary force in regional development and integration 
after the fall of the Qing. The Nationalist state attempted some reforms 
and development, but only managed to overlay a new administrative 
structure on top of the pre-existing power structures of local elites. The 
state under the Guomindang did gain some limited control of opium 
production and revenue, but in the main, central authority was 
conspicuous in its absence: "The functional reach of the state into local 
governance would have to wait until the rise of a new, more powerful, 
and more determined socialist state in the 1950s" (76). 

Chapter Three, "Inscribing the State on the Landscape: State 
Models for Tibetans, Herds and Forests in Songpan," covers the 
turbulent history and rapid changes after 1949, culminating with the 
first reforms in the 1980s following Chairman Mao's death. Following 
the victory of the Communists, Songpan was among the first Tibetan 
regions to be fully occupied by the new socialist state, and the new 
regime that followed immediately targeted local Han and Hui 
communities in Songpan for radical social reform. However, Hayes 
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points out that the same regime expediently left Tibetan elites in place 
and at first treated them very gently. Hayes interprets this gradualist 
approach to the numerically superior Tibetan population to have been 
a strategic decision. 

At the same time, the new socialist state undertook massive 
development of new infrastructure, particularly roads, as well as 
organizing a major transfer of non-Tibetan people into Songpan. This 
effectively overcame the geographical and political isolation of the 
region and set the stage for future change. Quite suddenly then, 
beginning in 1957, the state entered into every level of Tibetan society, 
with the destruction of remaining poppy agriculture and the targeting 
of Tibetan elites for social reform. Collectivization was extended to 
Tibetans at all levels of society in 1958. The traditional opium, 
agricultural, and pastoral regimes were all overturned. This 
transformation was so radical that some local informants called it a 
"shift in the universe" (Jig rTen [sic] according to the author, which 
may bea mistranscription of Jig rTen). Hayes interprets the desperate 
but completely unsuccessful Songpan Tibetan revolts in 1956-1957 and 
then again from 1958 to 1962 as highlighting: 


the state's hubristic belief that with either a gradualist or a decisive stroke 
the state could easily persuade local Tibetans to abandon their local 
autonomy, traditional practices, and control over many local natural 
resources. In the end, the state had to impose its will... (127). 


Tibetans at this time also lost access to the forest and pasture resources 
of the remote slopes, as control was given to the state forestry 
bureaucracy. Exploitation of natural resources; trees, grass, and 
minerals; had previously formed the economic basis of local society. 
Traditionally, forests were for the most part treated as a common 
resource. The development of a state-led forestry sector in Songpan 
was based on massive changes in land and forest tenure, thus 
disconnecting Tibetans from the forests and the fire-maintained 
pastures that they had previously exploited. Hayes points out that even 
as late as 2005, only seventeen percent of the land in the Songpan 
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region was under any kind of direct agricultural cultivation (204). 
Logging crews, mainly Han Chinese from outside the region, quickly 
felled much of the accessible forests during rampant exploitation in the 
1960s and 1970s, clear-cutting not only on state land but much local 
collective forest as well, all justified in the name of nation-building. 
After 1959: 


... state governmentalization of the forest resources in the region added a 
new element to the story of state-local relations and environmental 
change - one focused not just on local control, but rather on the extractive 
power of state and industrial forces (127). 


The post-Mao era was marked by market reforms and major changes 
in land tenure arrangements, including eventually official 
decollectivization in Songpan in 1981-1982. In forested areas, local 
people were once again given responsibility for some of the collective 
forests under a system of responsibility contracts. In Songpan, as 
elsewhere, the experiment back-fired. Disconnected from older 
traditions of forest resource management, and with little trust in the 
future of their usufruct, locals quickly cleared much of the remaining 
forest on their village lands in 1980-1982, even as state forest farms 
accelerated their cutting. This continued the process of environmental 
degradation in what has become known as the "Third Great Cutting." 
Chapter Four, "Landscapes and Civilization: Tourism, Ecology, 
and Ethnicity in Modern Songpan," covers the 1980s and 1990s, when 
the Soviet-style planned economy was replaced with a market-oriented 
economy, and the government adopted radically new approaches 
towards the environment and ethnicity. During this period, logging by 
state forest farms at first continued at the same pace, and then 
accelerated. Nevertheless, despite the revenues from logging, Songpan 
remained a "poverty-stricken area." Hayes raises, but does not try to 
answer, the question of why the substantial revenues from the state 
forestry regime did not improve the local standard of living. Then, 
following disastrous floods on the lower Yangtze in 1997-1998, a 
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blanket logging ban and the strict closure of timber markets led to the 
near-complete collapse of the state forestry sector. 

The local administration for forest production was suddenly 
transformed into an administration for forest protection, and large 
areas of collective lands were co-opted into nature reserves and other 
protected areas. All of this had profound impacts on local livelihoods 
and Songpan's economy. Meanwhile, continuing efforts to tigao suzhi 
‘raise the quality’ of suzhidi 'low-quality' areas and the implementation 
of new state-led poverty alleviation programs meant that the Reform 
Period led to more, not less, involvement of the state at the local level. 

Poverty alleviation programs and the new environmental 
protection policies were combined in what Hayes calls a new "eco- 
ethno-tourism" economic regime. Hayes points out that contradictions 
were inevitably built into these new policies. On the one hand, 
economic development programs struggled to further reduce the 
isolation of the region and put local means of production onto a 
"scientific basis." Simultaneously, however, environmental protection 
and eco-ethno-tourism programs promoted and marketed pristine 
nature and unspoiled culture: 


Tourism wants conservation of tradition; poverty alleviation wants 
modernization of tradition; market capitalism needs development of 
natural resources; environmental protectionism demands conservation... 
(174). 


In his conclusion, Hayes provides a valuable summary and some well- 
considered discussion of the relevance of this specific study to 
understanding of Chinese history in general. He concludes that the 
transformation of Songpan was never a clear-cut case of the steady, 
ineluctable expansion of Chinese sovereignty westward. The Chinese 
state did not: 


...wash over the region like a wave, swallowing each community, eroding 
local practices and laying down a sediment of Chinese political, economic, 


and social culture....Rather, the Songpan region demonstrates that 
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centralized expansion and state-making were not smooth matters, but 
slow and halting projects that included state and local actors and that are 
still ongoing (202). 


Throughout recent history, the Chinese state interacted with the 
people of the Songpan region, not through large-scale wars and major 
battles, or even through high-level political campaigns during the 
Maoist era. Instead, it was through exploitation of local markets and 
natural resources, which created mixed markets dominated by local 
elites. Through these markets, local Tibetan elites were brought into 
contact with varied peoples and different parts of China. Despite 
periods of coercion and resistance over the centuries, most 
interactions throughout much of this period involved mutually 
beneficial trade. While there were unquestionably episodes of 
oppression of Songpan's Tibetans, as well as other minorities, Hayes 
concludes that local Tibetan elites survived most of the changes as a 
viable force, even after the Cultural Revolution, when they once again 
came to dominate certain sectors of the economy "by channelling 
national and regional political and socio-economic decisions at the 
local and prefectural level" (202). 

Hayes also puts into better focus the complex interactions of 
local people and the state with the natural environment. He elucidates 
how the people of Songpan perceived and interacted with the 
environment, not by examining what they said or wrote in policy 
statements, but by asking what people actually did: 


The Songpan region is a complex ecosystem shared by Tibetans, Han, and 
Hui, as well as by competing local, regional, and national administrations. 
It is a "middle ground" where the political and economic interests of the 
state, ethnic officialdom, and the environment meet and are 
accommodated - or at least negotiated (203). 


Through this process of analysis, Hayes concludes that there is no 


evidence to support many commonly held beliefs about the history of 
the environment in these regions. One such imagined belief is a 
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universally preservationist approach to the environment among 
traditional Tibetans. Destruction of forests by burning to create more 
grazing land was widespread in Songpan and had large impacts long 
before the Chinese state came to control forest use and protection, 
even if the deliberate nature of these modifications of the landscape 
rarely entered outsiders’ perceptions. Nor were Tibetans the only 
source of pressure for environmental stewardship. While state-led 
forestry was a key driver of environmental degradation in the 1960s 
and 1970s, local people were primarily responsible for the "Third Great 
Cutting” in the 1980s. Forest conservation is now a key issue in China 
as a whole and specifically in the upland regions of the borderlands. 

"The idea that the perceptions and practices of a Chinese state 
are "bad" for the environment and Tibetan Buddhist (or Bon) 
perceptions and practices are "good" is simply not accurate" (205). It 
is true that new market forces that drive local decision-making about 
natural resources have been introduced from China, but these forces 
are not inherently Chinese. They are part of the mix of capital flows, 
new technology, and new ideas about economic "development" that 
are spreading into remote areas throughout Asia. "There is nothing 
intrinsically Chinese or Tibetan about changes in the landscape" (207) 

Hayes's thick description and rich analysis should do much to 
shake popular notions about Tibetan borderlands like Songpan. In this 
impressive effort of scholarship, Hayes simultaneously achieves an 
ample depth of detail and a sweeping scope of interpretations. This 
reader, however, found the book to be frustrating reading at times. 
Some merciless editing could have improved the writing, which is 
often unnecessarily repetitive. A simple time-line or table of key events 
would have been very helpful for this naive reader. The maps are 
poorly reproduced and all but indecipherable. At times, the logical flow 
appears to have burst its banks, as one topic floods into another topic 
with which it has no obvious relationship. 

Hayes also occasionally appears to fall victim to over-simplistic 
views very much like those that he decries. For example, he states 
categorially that: 
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... the practice of forestry and even the setting aside of land in nature 
reserves are not based so much on sustainable principles or a view to 
long-term investments, but on the desire to maintain control of the region 
and its peoples (205). 


While there were surely state actors who did see their mandate in this 
way, a more nuanced analysis would have also considered the varied 
perceptions and agendas of the many players in the "modernist" 
environmental regime, including the conservation bureaucracy 
created by national law and obligations under international 
conventions overseen by multinational bodies like UNESCO, and the 
staff of local and international NGOs, many of whom had considerable 
stake in promoting more participatory approaches to resource 
management. 

In another instance of an apparent lacuna, Hayes proposes that 
isolation in the Songpan region was not voluntary or the result of 
individual agency, but then draws extensive parallels with "Zomia," the 
term use by James Scott for the isolated uplands of southwest China 
and Southeast Asia. Scott's more recent work suggests that the 
isolation of the inhabitants of Zomia, rather than being an aboriginal 
condition, was often a very deliberate choice made by those fleeing to 
the uplands to escape the oppression of lowland states whose main 
interactions with their subjects involved inflicting taxes, forced 
military service, corvée labor, and at times slavery upon them (Scott 
2009). Hayes shows that at various times Chinese states did their best 
to extract one or another of these services from their citizens in 
Songpan, not always successfully. One is left to wonder if at least some 
of the inhabitants of the remoter areas of the Songpan region chose 
their isolation in an astute practice of the art of not being governed. 
This is a subject that Hayes never explores. 

Despite these few shortcomings, the book is an excellent 
reference for anyone interested in the modern history of the Tibetan 
borderlands. It is also an important and refreshingly original addition 
to the case studies of the uplands of Asia and how their peoples and 
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landscapes have reacted and adapted to change when confronted head 
on with modernization and the modern state. 
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